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PROBLEMS OF SCHOLARLY PUBLICATION IN THE 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The publication of the results of scholarly research is an integral part 
of the process by which learning is advanced and hence of vital and continuing 
concern to the American Council of Learned Societies which, during 1958, 
sponsored a far-reaching investigation, with the object of determining whether 
or not scholarly manuscripts face difficulties extrinsic to their merit in 
attaining publication in books or journals. 


The study was directed by the ACLS Committee on Scholarly Publication, 
made up of representatives of trade publishing, of university publishing, and 
of scholarship, and was under the immediate supervision of Rush Welter, 
on leave from his post as professor of the History of American Civilization 
at Bennington College. A report, written by Dr. Welter from the Committee, 
is being published in May 1959.2 This statement is based on information 
gathered in the survey, and summarizes the findings. 


The investigation proceeded along several different lines. One was an 
attempt to find out from a selected group of scholars in nine major fields 
of scholarship what their recent publishing experience had been. For this 
purpose a mailed questionnaire was employed, which was answered by 479 
scholars—something like thirty percent of those to whom it was distributed. 
Another part of the investigation was a comparable attempt to find out from 
American university presses, and from a selected group of scholarly journals, 
what their recent publishing history had been. Here too a mailed questionnaire 
was used, which thirty-four of forty-three presses and sixty-seven of seventy- 
two journals approached answered. In this way a considerable body of factual 
information was acquired for use in conjunction with the less formal but no 
less significant perspectives gathered by means of interviews. 


1 The following were members of the Committee on Scholarly Publication: 
Frederick Burkhardt, ACLS, chairman 
Thomas A. Bledsoe, Arlington Books 
Erwin R. Goodenough, Yale University 
Archibald A. Hill, University of Texas 
William Jovanovich, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Bernard B. Perry, Indiana University Press 
Victor Reynolds, Cornell University Press 
Roger W. Shugg, The University of Chicago Press 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University 
Victor Weybright, The New American Library 


2 Rush Welter, Problems of Scholarly Publication in the Humanities and Social Sciences 
(N.Y., 1959). Complimentary copies of the report will be sent upon request to college or 
university libraries; it will also be available for sale at one dollar a copy, and should be 
ordered from the Columbia University Press. 
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These included conferences with experienced scholars in each of the 
fields of study represented by the ACLS, and with publishers and editors of 
presses and editors of learned journals. In addition, individuals representing 
a wide range of other interests also lent the inquiry the benefits of their 
experience and perspectives. They included college and university adminis. 
trators, officers of learned societies, faculty members of university press boards 
and departmental publication committees, librarians, spokesmen for philan- 
thropic foundations, and specialists in other aspects of publication and 
scholarly communication. When the investigation had been completed no 
likely source of relevant information was unrepresented in the findings. 


It is important to stress the extent and range of the investigation because 
of the unanticipated nature of the findings. Stated generally, it appears that 
in most branches of the humanities and social sciences at the present time, 
the uncomplicated scholarly manuscript of good quality can usually count 
upon reasonably rapid publication at no expense to its author. There are 
important qualifications of this conclusion, with which most of what follows 
will be concerned, but the information gathered does not support the view 
that there are vast numbers of good scholarly manuscripts unable to find 
publication today. 


The inquiry demonstrated that scholarly books confront more serious 
publishing hazards than scholarly articles. The fact is probably well known, 
but the reasons for it deserve some elaboration. In the first place, of course, 
a book costs more to produce than a journal article in the same field of 
scholarship. The processes of manufacturing are expensive in themselves, 
and they amount to no more than half of the overall cost of publishing an 
average book, which also requires a wide range of other services: editorial 
work, design, advertising, storage, and distribution. In addition, the cost of 
editorial consideration for manuscripts that are not accepted must be recovered 
somehow, and becomes an unavoidable part of the editorial overhead on those 
that are published. 


For this reason a book must either promise a relatively large number of 
sales or find supplementary funds to cover part of the cost of its production. 
University presses depend heavily upon general and/or particular subsidies 
in aid of publication—from philanthropic foundations, departmental funds, 
university appropriations, or authors’ subventions, to make possible their 
extensive publishing programs;® despite such financial assistance, however, they 
cannot afford to publish many books that will not sell at least 1,000 or 1,500 
copies during a five- or ten-year period. Lacking best-sellers and a large 
income from reprints, university publishing is hard-put to stay solvent. 


8 During the period covered by the survey the university presses published approximately 
725 titles in the humanities and social sciences annually. Ford Foundation grants to university 
presses, available during a five-year period beginning in 1957, increased the scope of university 
publishing by well over one hundred books. 
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Under these circumstances the presses have attempted by various means 
to find ways to afford scholarly publishing. One has been to look for 
profitable publishing projects that will help to carry the cost of surely un- 
profitable enterprises. Here, however, the presses confront the fact that what 
is sure to bring them a return on their investment is also likely to appeal to 
commercial presses, which are also interested in furthering scholarship when 
they can afford it, and likely to attract highly salable scholarly authors away 
from the university presses, Therefore the university presses have also 
attempted to introduce various kinds of economies into the publishing process. 
These include the use of so-called “near-print” (unjustified typewriter com- 
position printed by photographic offset), the condensation or rearrangement 
of auxiliary materials (footnotes, tables, illustrations, bibliographies), the 
simplification of design and of editorial styling and revision, and the use of 
paper covers. Each of these innovations has saved money in given cases, but 


none is readily accepted by scholarly authors or by scholarly readers. 


Scholarly antagonism to publishing economies is often prejudiced, but 
it also reflects a realistic concern lest the pressure to economize and the 
pressure to publish salable scholarship lead university presses to skimp on 
publication of certain kinds of research or certain types of material that are 
essential to the well-being of scholarship. By the same token, scholars have 
good reason to reject the contention, sometimes expressed by harassed pub- 
lishers, that unpublished work can always be made available in microfilm. 
Scholars have added to contemporary difficulties by rejecting indiscriminately 
all substitutes for letterpress, both near-print and microforms; yet it is clear 
that microforms are inadequate, on both mechanical and editorial grounds, 
for the effective publication of most scholarly materials in most fields of 
scholarship. They are an invaluable aid to research, and they may be the only 
feasible means of publishing works that can under no circumstances achieve 
a circulation of more than fifty or one hundred copies, but they cannot solve 
the problems of scholarly publication that contemporary financial pressures 
create.* 


Hence there are specific problems of scholarly book publication in the 
United States that seriously threaten the effectiveness of contemporary scholar- 
ship. The most obvious, although not necessarily the most serious, is the 


4Even so, scholars should be aware of—and sympathetic too—the application of 
Xerography to scholarly publication. The Xerox process, employed by University Microfilms 
to print doctoral dissertations already available on microfilm and to reprint out-of-print books, 
produces serviceable photographic copies of the originals at three and one-half cents per 
page plus binding costs (four and one-half cents for dissertations). The same process may 
iso be employed in conjunction with offset printing to produce scholarly books in press 
tuns of one hundred copies at considerably less than the present cost of manufacturing them. 
Until some means can be found to provide both editorial supervision and critical recognition 
for what is printed by these devices, true publication will not have been achieved, but 
scholars would do well to seek ways of realizing the technical possibilities of the medium 
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esoteric work—the manuscript of good scholarly quality that is nevertheless 
so specialized that it will be read only by an audience professionally interested 
in the same limited field of scholarship. In practical terms, such a work is 
one that cannot be expected to sell more than 500 or at most 800 copies, while 
any attempt to price it realistically would seriously diminish even that limited 
number of sales. As a result, the esoteric work almost invariably requires 
special subsidy; but although subsidies sometimes make publication possible, 
they often amount to an extravagant use of available funds, because university 
press publishing is geared to the production of books in longer press runs, 
Some means must be found for the economical publication of esoteric works, 


Esoteric works cause problems because they are disproportionately 
expensive per copy to produce. Books that can count upon a larger sale may 
also cause financial problems. ‘The scholarly work that must provide the 
reader with special materials, expensive to compose or to reproduce, becomes 
far more costly than a book of comparable size written entirely in English 
prose. Research in almost any field of scholarship may require such auxiliary 
materials, which include plates and illustrations in works dealing with 
archaeology and the history of art, special symbols appropriate to fields such 
as music and linguistics, and foreign languages in works dealing with ancient 
or modern literatures. In general, any work of scholarship that requires 
difficult composition is likely to be a problem, and to suffer disproportionately 
from delays or excisions or rejections, Some means must be found, either to 
economize in the production of such works without diminishing their quality, 
or to support the extra costs they create. 


Besides books that are extraordinarily expensive to produce, certain kind 
of work that are relatively simple to manufacture may nonetheless create 
problems of publication. One, our scholars’ questionnaires suggest, is th 
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volume embodying the results of original research (the primary vehicle o 
scholarly communication in many fields), which may too often depend upo 
the good fortune of the author in finding or providing funds to cover pat 
or all of the cost of production. In many instances the manuscripts involve 
are reworked (or sometimes unrevised) doctoral dissertations, which mot 
publishers and many scholars regard as exercises in scholarship not usuall 
justifying publication. But here the issue extends beyond the intrinsic mefit 
of such manuscripts, for (as other scholars point out) the significance 0 
early publication for a man’s intellectual and academic career may be ve 
great. 


So far as the reports of the university presses are concerned, they indicat 
that in addition to the esoteric work and the work requiring expensit 
composition or illustration, the scholarly tool work often faces unust 
difficulties in reaching publication. This is the work that is needed by scholai 
in the conduct of their research although it is seldom an original contributi 
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to knowledge. On the one hand, the presses report and experienced scholars 
confirm, the carefully edited text or scholarly translation tends to be 
sacrified in competition with other kinds of volume, especially when funds 
must be found to cover the cost of preparation as well as of publication. 
On the other hand, the large-scale tool work (the annals, bibliography, 
collected papers, or annotated finding list) presents any scholarly publisher 
with a host of extraordinary financial difficulties.5 Funds are required to make 
possible more frequent and effective publishing of this sort. 


Finally, both scholars and presses report that the manuscript of inter- 
mediate length—one that is too long to be printed as an article in a scholarly 
journal and too short to make a viable book—constitutes a significant pub- 
lishing problem. Here too the difficulty is financial, in that a short book is 
disproportionately expensive to produce (its cost per page is higher than the 
cost in a similar book of normal length), and it confronts sales resistance 
when it is priced according to its cost. Of course several essays of from fifty 
to one hundred fifty printed pages may be published together in a single 
volume, but unless they deal with the same problem or otherwise appeal to 
a common interest they are likely to be no more salable than they would be 
individually. Contemporary scholarship has real need of a vehicle for studies 
that cannot or should not be expanded beyond one hundred fifty or two 
hundred printed pages. 


It is always possible to serialize an extended essay in successive issues of 
a scholarly journal. Even were scholarly journals to suffer from no publishing 
problems of their own, however, this would often be a disservice to the essays 
so treated; and most journals face difficulties that make such publication 
unwise if not impossible. This is true in spite of the fact that uncomplicated 
scholarly articles of normal length generally achieve publication much more 
readily than do books of a comparable nature. Scholarly journals in each 
of the fields of study on which we have quantitative information apparently 
accept a greater proportion of submitted manuscripts than the university 
presses, but most of them do so only because of direct or indirect subsidies 
that make publication possible in spite of financial losses. Scholarly journals 
very seldom pay for themselves, in fact; they are supported by appropriations 
from their sponsoring associations, by the voluntary labors of the scholars 
who edit them and the scholars who write or review for them, by the 
universities that release faculty time and provide secretarial services and 
miscellaneous running expenses for most of them, by the presses that print 
them at less than cost, and by the gifts of individuals and institutions that 
respond to pleas for emergency assistance. Although the journals survive 


af they usually lack the resources to assume new burdens. 


5 At the same time, the very long (often multi-volume) work representing original 
research also places a disproportionately heavy burden on a university press because of the 
high cost of producing it and the high price at which it must be sold. 
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Indeed the problem that editors of scholarly journals most frequently 
reported was that of the essay or compilation of unwieldy length. It is a 
problem for the journals, not only because the university presses cannot handle 
it, but also because in the past learned journals have published monograph 
supplements to take care of such materials, which the financial pressures 
upon them now make impossible. The supplement to a scholarly journal is 
often an ideal vehicle for studies of this sort because it provides ready access 
to an appropriate scholarly audience through a relatively inexpensive printed 
medium, but the added expense of supplements is more than most journals 
can now bear. Funds are needed to revive and extend this vehicle for essays 
that fall between the journals and the presses. 


The long essay is not the only problem the journals now confront, how- 
ever. They often lack funds to publish articles that involve difficult com- 
position or require high-quality illustrations, and their space is frequently so 
limited that they exclude bibliographies and other scholarly tools (including 
reviews and review essays) for which their pages would be especially suitable 
vehicles. Furthermore, and despite their hidden subsidies, several find it 
difficult to continue operations even on a reduced scale, while others are 
unable to grow with the fields they represent, or to eliminate the backlogs of 
accepted manuscripts that scholarship in those fields has already created. 
Publication in the learned journals is often easier for an author than pub- 
lication of scholarly books, but it will continue to be possible only if some 
means can be found to assist the journals as the costs of publishing rise and 
the quantity of scholarly material deserving publication increases. 


Traditionally, scholarly authors have been expected to underwrite the 
costs of publishing works that neither qualified for other subsidies nor 
promised to sell widely enough to recover the publishing investment. Although 
a few university presses continue to require author subventions, especially 
for doctoral dissertations, and although certain learned journals occasionally 
solicit authors’ assistance, chiefly for the cost of illustrations, most con- 
temporary opinion condemns making publication depend upon the private 
wealth or the personal sacrifices of an author. There are arguments on both 
sides of the question, it is true; but none to answer the contention that only 
the intrinsic merits of a contribution to scholarship should determine the fact 
or the means of its publication. 


Yet scholarly authors have other kinds of responsibility for facilitating 
publication, which increase as presses and journals bar their direct financial 
contributions. Editors complain of the bad habits of scholars as authors, 
which at the very least burden presses and journals unnecessarily, and at worst 
diminish the amount and reduce the speed of scholarly publication. Some 
press directors think the situation is hopeless, but others insist that scholars 
can learn to follow the standard rules for preparation of manuscripts and 
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to observe the elementary considerations of order, clarity, literacy, and 
consistency that should govern anything a scholar writes. Editors of scholarly 
journals, who are less stringent in their criticisms, nonetheless suggest that 
scholars would do well to write more carefully and with a greater awareness 
of the difficulties that sloppy manuscripts create. 


Editors of both kinds also hold that scholars should write better—with 
more imagination, more vividly, more succinctly, and more directly. Some 
comments in this vein seem to be counsels of perfection, but they have merit 
in so far as they suggest that with greater economy of expression many 
scholars might reach a wider audience than most of them now achieve. There 
is very little likelihood that university publishing can become self-supporting 
no matter how well scholars learn to write, yet for both financial and personal 
reasons scholar-authors might attempt the impossible for the sake of the 
possible, 


Scholarly authors also have a responsibility to understand some of the 
realities of the publishing process, which often make impossible the rapid 
publication of manuscripts in the handsome format and for the wide audience 
that every author hopes for. Most of the difficulties are implicit in what has 
already been reported about press and journal publication, but some 
explication may be helpful. 


For one thing, publishing necessarily takes time. Before it is accepted, 
the average book manuscript must undergo an elaborate process of editorial 
consideration, which will usually occupy at least three months. Not only 
must it be read by staff members of a press, but also it will be referred to 
scholarly experts in the field of study it represents. After this it must in most 
cases be accepted at a scheduled meeting of the governing body of the press, 
whose members may also wish to review manuscripts. Even under ideal 
circumstances the process will be time-consuming, and it is naturally subject 
to complications and delays, especially when a manuscript presents unusual 
problems of some sort, 


Unfortunately, manuscripts that are ultimately turned down may also 
remain under review for a considerable period of time. When a press staff 
is doubtful about the publishability of a given manuscript it has two main 
alternatives open to it: to decide out of hand that the manuscript is not 
acceptable, or to subject it to an extended review despite the likelihood of 
ultimate rejection. (Of course it may also return a manuscript to the author 
with recommendations for its revision and possible resubmission. The dis- 
cussion here refers only to manuscripts reaching a final disposition.) Needless 
to say, neither outcome will please a disappointed author, yet it is difficult to 
say whether an abrupt or a protracted decision is preferable. In any event 
most presses apparently employ both. 
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Articles submitted to learned journals undergo a process of review com- 
parable to what book manuscripts experience. Most editors refer likely 
manuscripts to one or more scholarly experts, who take time from their own 
pursuits to scrutinize what has been submitted and to make recommendations 
concerning it. The act of reading an article manuscript, unlike the reading 
of a book manuscript, usually requires relatively little time, but the labor is 
probably more frequent, and it is invariably unpaid. As a result a period of 
consideration not exceeding two months seems normal for manuscripts that 
are accepted or rejected by an editorial board, while less time is required in 
cases in which the managing editor makes the decision. 


Once a book manuscript has been accepted, the process of publishing 
it occupies almost a year even when there are no unusual complications. The 
book must be copy-edited, designed, composed, proofread, paged, printed, 
and bound; and each of these services must take place, not instantaneously 
but on a schedule intended to spread editorial and manufacturing work 
evenly through the year. When it has been printed, moreover, it must be 
distributed; and if it is destined in part for a non-scholarly audience, sufficient 
time must elapse between printing and formal publication to allow reviews 


to be written and preliminary orders to be placed by leading bookstores. 


While editorial consideration of scholarly articles takes less time than 
consideration of scholarly books, the publishing process itself is likely to 
occupy a similar period. The mechanical process of converting a single 
article manuscript into print is simple by comparison with what a book 
dealing with the same subject will require, but the collection of articles, 
reviews, and other matter that make up the quarterly issue of a learned 
journal multiplies the complications with which a single editor must usually 
deal. In order to save money, moreover, a number of journals are composed, 
printed, and bound at slack times in the operations of their respective manu- 
facturing plants, which means that they cannot be published as rapidly as 
in technologically possible. Finally, many editors deliberately maintain a 
backlog of articles equal to three or even four quarterly issues, in order to 
avoid having nothing to send to the printer during seasons when scholars are 
relatively unproductive. Each of these circumstances works to prolong the 
interval between acceptance and publication of a scholarly article, which 
becomes excessive only when it is greater than twelve months. 


Entirely apart from the time that editorial deliberation over scholarly 
manuscripts takes, the review procedures that both books and articles confront 
often elicit expressions of serious discontent from scholarly commentators. 
Here the realities of publishing are irrelevant as criteria, for it is clear that 
mistakes are sometimes made during the review process. Yet two considera- 
tions should be kept in mind. One is that the systems employed in reviewing 
manuscripts are intended to be as scrupulous as possible. (This is a major 
reason why they take so much time.) Scholarly experts are invited to judge 
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manuscripts, which it is the business of a press or a journal to find means to 
publish when that judgment is favorable. The second consideration follows 
from this fact. When mistakes are made, they are frequently the mistakes 
of experienced scholars. Obviously, scholarly referees may prove to be obtuse 
or timid or prejudiced; but it is difficult to see who else should decide what 
is worth publishing, once it is conceded that not every scholarly manuscript 
should see print. Scholars have much to complain about when their own 
kind prove unequal to the task of reviewing manuscripts, yet they are on 
firmest ground when they recognize the existence of economic pressures 
which make any decision to publish a significant financial commitment that 
must acquire impartial scholarly support in order to justify itself.® 


For publishing is extraordinarily expensive. So far as books are concerned, 
expert editorial consideration, scrupulous copy-editing, appropriate composition 
all make demands on expensive skills, while printing and binding books in 
small press runs is a thoroughly uneconomical use of equipment designed 
primarily for mass production. In addition, the practice of distributing most 
books through trade channels at a discount to wholesaler or retailer also 
adds considerably to their list prices, and, in this sense, to their cost. At the 
same time, the economies that commercial publishers practice are usually 
inappropriate to university publishing. Paper-bound reprints, which many 
scholars praise, make sense in press runs of 10,000 or 20,000 copies, but few 
original scholarly titles could be expected to sell that many copies in any form 
whatsoever. Moreover, cheaply made books in small press runs would be a 
disservice not only to scholars but also to the university and research libraries 
that are one of the main markets for scholarly works. On the other hand, 
the individual purchasers of well-made scholarly books bound in paper covers 
would not save much by virtue of those covers, while libraries would be put 
to the disproportionately expensive task of binding each of them individually. 
Indeed the economies that university presses may plausibly adopt include 
practices the trade as a whole cannot well afford, especially the use of 
unjustified typewriter composition, the elimination of individual book design, 
and the reduction of editorial styling and revision. Even so, many university 
presses are reluctant to adopt these measures lest they alienate their non- 
scholarly audience. 


A non-scholarly audience is essential to the survival of most if not all 
university presses; but it is not often accessible (as many scholars believe) 
through increased advertising in the mass media. A handful of scholarly 
books can be (and are) heavily advertised because their sales can be (and 


6 Since there are variations in the review process, and in the criteria that presses or journals 
may apply to submitted manuscripts at any given time, scholarly authors are well advised to 
submit their work to a number of potential publishers when it faces difficulties in reaching 
publication. Our scholars’ questionnaires indicated, however, that the average unsuccessful man- 
uscript had been submitted to as few as two presses or j 
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are) heavily advertised because their sales can be expected to rise in pro- 
portion to advertising expenditure. Probably another handful might be more 
widely advertised without causing financial loss to their publishers. But the 
great majority of scholarly books would not pay for the cost of advertising 
them outside of scholarly channels, and it is no solution to the problem of 
scholarly publishing to urge university publishers to attempt to imitate the 
exploits of the trade presses. For that matter, even trade presses cannot 
often justify increasing the advertising expenditure on their scholarly books. 


Hence apart from economies in editing and manufacturing the greatest 
opportunity for reducing the deficits of scholarly publishing probably lies 
in eliminating discounts where they are unlikely to facilitate sales. The 
question is a complicated one, but there is undoubtedly room for reform in 
contemporary press. policies. Twenty-one presses, for example, reported 
offering 37 percent’ of their subsidized books and 69 percent of their un- 
subsidized books exclusively at a trade discount, which may be as much as 
40 percent of the list price, and which is appropriate only to sales through 
commercial channels. In addition, most presses apparently offer most of 
their books—trade as well as others—at a short discount to individual 
scholars. In most cases the scholar’s saving on the trade title is probably 
illusory (had the list price been established in anticipation solely of a short 
discount, the cost of the book to the scholar would have been no greater), 
and the discount on other titles is probably unrelated to their sales. Here, 
as elsewhere, however, scholars must accept reforms if the presses are to 
economize. 


In one sense, scholarly journals avoid most of the financial complications 
that book publishers must face. Much of their editorial work is performed 
gratis; most of the processes of manufacture are as economical as they can 
be; and distribution is direct and semi-automatic. As a result, however, the 
journals also have less opportunity than university publishers for introducing 
further economies. Their two main alternatives seem to be increasing their 
subscription rates—a step justified by the rising costs of publication but 
inhibited by the slower rise in faculty salaries—and introducing near-print 
in place of letterpress—a step that might alienate too many subscribers. Here, 
even more than in the case of books, the scholar-consumer (not to mention 
the scholar as author) must accept innovations if scholarly publishing is to 
economize. 


Obviously, there are obstacles to scholarly publication today, which can 
be dealt with only by the provision of appropriately administered funds in 
support of the special kinds of publication that now create unusual difficulties. 
Equally obviously, such funds must supplement and extend those already 
employed for scholarly publication. 
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One possible source of such support is the philanthropic foundations, 
both those that now sponsor research without providing funds in aid of 
publication, and others that take a more general interest in the welfare of 
the humanities and the social sciences. Another possible source of funds is 
the colleges and universities that do not already sponsor scholarly publication. 
If they were to assume part of the financial responsibility for publication, by 
university presses and learned journals, of scholarly manuscripts written by 
members of their faculties, many of the obstacles described in this report 
could be overcome without great cost to any single institution. Together 
scholars and publishers and philanthropic foundations and educational institu- 
tions can solve the problems of scholarly publication, which none of them 
can solve alone. 


DEADLINES FOR ACLS AWARDS 


The ACLS announces the following closing dates for the receipt of 
applications under its several programs for tenure during 1960-1961: 


Fellowhips September 15, 1959 
Grants-in-Aid First competition: October 15, 1959 
Second competition: February 15, 1960 
Grants for Research on Asia November 1, 1960 
Summer Study Aids in Linguistics March 1, 1960 


(for summer 1960) 


MONOGRAPH PRIZES 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences has announced its intention 
to award annually three prizes of $1,000 each to the authors of especially 
meritorious unpublished monographs. There will be one award made in the 
field of the humanities, one in the field of the social sciences, and one in the 
physical and biological sciences. 


A monograph is defined for the purposes of these awards as a “‘scholarly 
contribution to knowledge, too long for an article in a learned journal and 
too specialized or too short for a general book.” Recipients of these prizes 
will be expected to make their own arrangements for publication. The final 
date in 1959 for receipt of manuscripts by the committee on awards is 
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October 1. Announcement of the awards will be made in December. To 
evaluate the manuscripts submitted, a nine-man committee of Fellows of 
the Academy has been established, with three members for each of the three 
fields: the humanities —- Howard Mumford Jones (Co-chairman), Brand 
Blanshard, Elting E. Morison; the social sciences —Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn 
(Co-chairman), Merle Fainsod, Robert M. Solow; the physical and biological 
sciences — Philippe LeCorbeiller (Co-chairman), Mary A. B. Brazier, Paul 
M. Doty. 


Full details concerning these prizes may be secured on request from the 
Committee on Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
280 Newton Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 
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